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The term Conscience, notwithstanding its fre-| however erronecus, were governed by honest and 
quent use, is perhaps as little understood as almost | sincere intentions. That motives of human poli- 
any word in the English language. It is em-| cy and considerations of personal safety were not 
ployed as the representative of the most absurd without great weight on some minds, is a circum- 
and contradictory ideas. That which one man | stance that does not allow of any doubt ; but there 
esteems as a fair matter of conscience, another| is reason to believe that the mass of the people 
regards as a subject of indifference, and even of} were in a great measure unaware of the darkness 
ridicule. Under these circumstances, it is evi-}by which they were surrounded, and in which 
dent that it would be no easy task to furnish} they were immersed. And yet we are not to.con- 
a clear and an unexceptionable definition of Con-| clude from this that the human mind was, in the 
scinnce. Whatever meaning we may see proper} mean time, wholly unenlightened, or consigned 
to attach to it, it is certain that it operates very|to the absolute dofminion of night.. “The light 
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adopted from a respect, more or less, to outward 
circumstances ; that judgment which is arrived.at 
by the mere action of the intellect without regard 
to any higher means of illumination, partake of 
the natural blindness and infirmity of the human 
mind ; and while they are at present esteemed as 
a rule of conscience, are liable at some future time 
to give way to a more correct and enlightened 
state of the understanding. Hence, we may per- 
ceive that a plea of conscience, while it is enti- 
tled to the utmost consideration and tenderness, is 
not always a valid argument in defence of that 


differently, and leads to very different results, in shone in darkness, but the darkness comprehended which is supposed to be right; for it is evident 
different minds. It would, however, be irration-| it not.” In this declaration, we find much +hat | that the conscience, or rather the understanding, 
al to conelude that these results are, in all cases, | developes the nature of the human mind,and that may be greatly misinformed, and consequently 


partly erroncous ; or, in other words, that-a pure | serves to explain those phenomena which it ex- 
~ aad an absolute knowledge of truth concerning hibits, and to which we have been adverting. It 
those things in which he is most deeply interested, confirms a conclusion which all who rightly 


is @ condition to which man cannot attain, and | consider the subject must naturally adopt, that the | 


that he must therefore be content to remain in a| errors to which men fall a prey, and the false 
degree of ignorance and uncertainty on many | grounds of conscience which they assume, and 
points in which not only his present duty, but his} sometimes very sincerély, are mainly owing to 
fiture interests are involved. ‘That man is a very | the ant of a steady attention to the light here al- 
weak being, endowed with very limited faculties, | luded to, and which we are assured, pot only by 
and liable, at almost every step of his progress, | Scripture testimony, but by reference to our own 
to fall intoerr6F, are axioms which will be readi- | experience, “ enlighteneth every man that cOmeth 
ly admitted. The inconsistencies and discrepan-; 
cies of opinion to which we have alluded, and 
which produce so marked a variety of conscien- 
tious feeling, are attributable, inm very great de- 
gree, to this natural state of imbecility in which 
the human mind is placed. Hence it is that their 
external circumstances, and the peculiar modes of 
education to which they have been subjected, go 
so far to mould and decide the opinions of most 
men. Nor do we find that a native difference in 
their powers of mind, produces a corresponding 
difference of result ; for experience has abundant- 
ly demonstrated that the highest order of intellect 
iv as liable to prejudice and error in this respect 
as the lowest. History sufficiently goes to prove 
that the greatest sticklers for absurdities of opinion, 
have, in many instances, been those who have 
been considered as the most wise and learned 
among their cotemporaries. What volumes of 
controversy have been written ; what labor of ar- 
gum@At has been employed; how much of inge- 
nuity has been exercised in order to establish some 
particular points of doctrine, which a bare glance 
at the premises would at once have discovered to 
be wholly inconsistent with truth and reason! 
And yet, absurd as many of these past articles of 
faith now appear to us, they were, in former 
tines, adopted as the basis of conscientious con- 
viction ; nor would it be at all creditable to human 
nature not to suppose that many who had thus 
fallen under the influence of current opinions, 


work of a moment ; for it would be unnatural to 
suppose that he who had long been accustomed to 
the deep gloom of a dungeon, would be capable ot 
enduring at once the full blaze of day. Hence 
the diffusion of Divine light over the mind is 
gradual, and in proportion as it takes place those 
clov s of prejudice and ignor:n-e which have 
overspread and misled the intellect, are dispersed 
one after another, until truth is established in me- 
ridian brightness. It is then that the human 
mind is furnished with a right discernment to 
perceive the true nature and relations of things, 
and to assign to each object its real character and 
value. It is then that the conscience becomes 
properly enlightened and rectified. For if by 
conscience we are to understand that fixed, in- 
ward conclusion which is formed in the mind, ac- 
cording to the best light which it possesses, in 
relation to the duties which it owes to its Creator, 
it must be evident that when every thing that has 
a tendency to obscure the understanding is re- 
moved, the means of decision will be rendered 
plain and easy. And those decisions will consti- 
tute a ground of conscientious conviction which 
it will require no new basis to supersede. But on 
the other hand, those conclusions which are 








| towards our fellow-creatures whose views may be 





into the world.” It is but reasonable to infer | influence of circumstances; nor how far it may 
that as the mind yields to the influences of this | have pleased Divine Wisdom, in consideration oi 
light, the errors with which it has been encum-| those circumstances, to withhold from them that 
bered, and which have cast athick shade over the | degree of light which it has seen proper to dis- 
understanding, will be dissipated. Nor is this the | pense to others. 







































misled, by attaching a greater importance to many 
things than their intrinsic value will properly ad- 
mit of. If, however, any labor under erroneous 
impressions of this kind, and theW have not had 
the benefit of further light, (for all are not equal- 
ly enlightened,) they are free from condemnation. 
In conclusion, we may deduce from the foregoing 
observations a lesson of charity and forbearance 


widely different from ours ; for we know not how 
far they may have involuntarily fallen under the 


Sra ene ERNIE, 2. Rm 

The Works of THOMAS DICK, L. L. D. Complete in 

8 vols. bound in 4, Cheap Edition. 

We have received from E. C. & J. Biddle, No. 
6 South Fifth street, a copy of Dick’s Works, 
which have just been published in a cheap but 
substantial style. A large amount of matter is 
here furnished from which much may be gathi- 
ered to enlighten the mind on a variety of us- 
ful and entertaining topics. The two volumes 
which treat of “the improvement of society,” 
and “the mental illumination and moral iia 
provement of mankind,” are especially replete 
with valuable and imteresting facts and hint-, 
which could be read by few individuals without 
profit. The following are the titles of tae vui- 
umes : 


2. The Christian Philosopher; or, The Connection yf 
Science and Vhilosophy with Meligion, From thé eig btn 
London edition; revised, corrected aud greatly enlarged, 


3. The Philosophy of Religion; or, an illustration Of the 
moral jaws of the universe. 


4. On the Improvement of Society by the diffusion of 
knowledge or, An Dlustration of the advantages wlhich 
would result from a more general disseminaiion of Ratiowai 
and Scientific Information among ail ranks. 


5. On The Mental Mlarmination and Moral [inprovement 
of Maukind; or, An Inquiry into the Means by which a 
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(*eneral Diffusion of Knowledge and moral Principle may | year 1751, they have been used te represent the 


oes, | 9th, 10th, 11th and $2th mont'.s. respectively. 
An Essay on the Sin and the Evils of Covetousness, - ; vp ; 

id ie Seoet Fffécts which would flow from a Spirit of | | “Advised, that Friends be exemp ary mi heep- 

Otiristidn Beneficence. Wiustrated by a variety of facts, | Ng to our ancient testimony against the supersti- 

selected from sacred and civil history, and other documents. | tious observation of days; and to the simplicity 
7. Celestia! Scenery, or the Wonders of the Planetary | of truth in calling the days and months by scrip- 

System Displayed; illustrating the perfection of Deity anda | ture names and not by those of the heathen. 

plurality of Worlds, The children of Krrael, the people whom «God 
8, The Sidereal Heavens, and other subjects connected chose out of all the families of the earth to place 


with Astronomy, as illustrative of the caaracter of the Deity | his name among, and to make himself known | 
| unto, were strictly commanded. not only to abstayn 


avd of an infinity ot Worlds. 


| from the idolatrous practices of the nations in the 
| midst of whom they dwelt, but were enjoined to 
| be “ circumspect in all things that the Lord com- 
| mandeth,” and even to “ make no mention of the 


For Etiends’ Wee'«y Intelligencer. 
DAYS AND TIMES. 


2 i hers > s . ° 
In one of the concluding numbers of the last of hein mouth.” 


volume of the Intelligencer, are some remarks on | command and standing ordinance in honor of the 


what are occasionally denominated the “ peculi-| One Almighty Being, the same yesterday, to-day, | 


atities ” of Friends. In addition to the preceding | and forever, and as such ought to be regarded by 
| us, and by all the generations of those, who with 


observations on this subject, I would suegest the : : 
yee" aiid ithe heart believe, as well as with the tongue con- 


propriety of inserting the following extract from 
ihe Book or Apvices published in Philadelphia’ none else besides him; who hath declared, “I 
ia 1838, It may be thought by some that there ‘am the Lord, that is my name, and my glory will 
is & possibility of attaching more importance to I not give to another, neither. my praise to graven 
considerations of this kind than they really merit. | !"@S°- Convinced’ of this everlasting truth, 
, ~. ... | both by the testimony of the scriptures and the 
| grant that there is a gucat deal of truth in this | manifestation of the divine principle which leads 
supposition ; yet I would not have any of our | those who are faithful to its teachings from every 
members, either young or old, to think lightly of | thing either in word or deed that would dishonor 
(hose conscientious scruples for which our prede-|the truth, our ancient Friends were conscien- 
T Believe | tiously concerned to refrain from the use of those 
st , ., _ +); Hames of months and days, which the heathens 
the subject is examined, the more clearly it will | hag viven to the idols they worshipped ; and this 
appear that the refusal of early Friends to comply | concern rested upon them: from a firm persuasion 
with many of tie established modes*of speech, had |that the glomous gospel day was come, wherein 
its foundation in Christian principle, and that so | the Lord was fulfilling his-covenant with Israel, 
si) tate aa a | viz. | will take away the names-of Baalim out of 

long as we remain faithful to this principle, the | his : Bef eee 
his mouth, and they shall no more be remembered 
\by their name. Consistently with this testimony 
isnot from any particular apprehension that there | the following account of the origin of the names 
is an increasing deficiency among us on this ac- | of some of the months of the year, and of all the 
count, that I am induced’ to place this subject be- | days of the week as now commonly used, Is Te- 
cemmended to the serious consideration of our 

members. 

1, January was,so called from Janus, an an- 
I’riends, in the sound and natural use of language, cient king of Italy, whom heathenish:superstition 
may be followed more from a conviction of its had deified, to whom a:temple was built, and this 

: | month dedicated. 

2. February was so called from Februa, a 
word denoting purgation by sacrifices; it being 
usual in this month for the priests of the heathen 
god, Pan, to offer sacrifices and perform certain 
rites, conducing, as was supposed, to the cleans- 
ing or purgation of the people. 

3. March was so denominated from Mars, feigned 
to be the god of war, whom Romulus, foun- 
der of the Roman empire, pretended to be his 
father. 

4. April is generally supposed to dirive its 
name from the Greek appellation of Venus, an 
imaginary goddess worshipped by the Po 
mans. 

5. May issaid to have been so called from 
nearer: connexion with the moral and religious | Maia, the:mother of Mercury, another of their 
condition of mankind than would, at first sight, | pretended ethnic deities, to whom in this month 
ithey paid their devotions. 
| 6. June is said to take its name from Juno, one 
of the supposed goddesses of the heathen. 

7.. July so called from Julius Cesar, one of the 
Roman emperors, who gave his name to this 
month, which before was called Quintilis, or the 


cessors suffered so heavily. the more 


same testimonies will be required at our hands. 


fore the readers of the Intelligencer, but from a 
desire that the wholesome example of early 


propriety as based on Christian truth and simpli- 
city, than from the force of education and tradi- 
Such an application of language as will 
accurately convey our meaning, without any ar- 
tificial aids, isa subject not unworthy the attention 
of the Christian mind, inasmucli as a departure 
from correct practice in this respect, introduces 
jame and counterfeit rules of civility in the place 
of ffankness and plain dealing, and by this means 


tion. 


not only corrupts the mind, but weakens the na- 
Hencé it will be 
perceived that the testimony of our. society, in 
relation to.the proper use of language, has a much 


tural ties of social intercourse. 


be imagined.. 

lia thie extract which follows, it’ is stated that | 
the names of the four months called September, 
Qetober, November and December, are now im- 
properly applied. In explanation of this remark, | 
it may be proper to mention that these names, ac- 


since the regulation of the Calendar, or the 


iloption of what is called the new style, in the” * Mecrob, Sattrn. Jib. 1. cap. 12. 


| names of other gods, neither to let it be heard out | 
This injunction was a perpetual | 


| fess, “that the Lord he is God, and that there is | 


8. August so named in honor of Augustus Ce- 
cording to their Latimsignification, literally mean | sar, another of the Roman emperors. —PThis month 
fhe 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th months; whereas | was before called Sextilis, or the sixth.* 

The other four months, namely, September, 
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| Oetober, November, afd December, still retain 
their numerical Latin names, which according to 
ithe late regulation of the calendar, will for the 
future be improperly applied. However, frona 
ithe continued use of them hitherto, as well as 
from the practice of the Jews before the Babylon- 
ist captivity,* it seemeth highly probable, that 
| the method of distinguishing the moaths by their 
numerical order only, was the most ancient, as it 
is the most plain, simple and rational. 

As the idolatrous Romans thus gave names to 
-several of the months in houor of their pretended 
deities, so the like idolatry of our Saxon ances- 
tors, induced them to call each day of the week 
| by§the name of the idol which on that day they 
| peculiarly worshipped. Hence, 

The first day of the week they called Sunday, 
‘from their customary adoration of the sun on that 
| day. 

The second day of the week they called Man- 
cay fro.n their worshipping the mooa ou that 
day. 

The third day of the week “they called Tues- 
| day, in honor of one of their idols ealled. Puisco. 

The fourth day of the week was called Wed- 
/nesday, from Woden, another of their idols. 
| The fifth day of the week wascalied Thursday, 
| from their idol Thor. ; 
| The sixth day of the week was termed Friday, 
from Friga, an imaginary goddess by them wor- 
shipped. 
| The seventh day they styled Saturday, as is 
|supposed from Saturn, or Seater, then wer- 


| shipped’ 


TO THE UNSATISFIED. 
BY H. W., OF PORTLAND, MALNE. 
Why thus longing, why forever sighing 
For the far-off, unattained’and dim, 
While the beautiful, all around thee lying; 
Offers up its low perpetual hymn, 


Would’st thou listen to its gentle teach ing, 
All thy restless yearning it would still, 

Leaf and flower, and ladembee are preaching, 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill.. 


Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 
Thou no ray of light and joy can’st throw, 
If no silken cord of love hath“bound thee 
To some little world, through weal and wo. 


If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten— 
No fond voices answer to thine own, 

If no brother’s sorrow thou can’st lighten, 
By duily sympathy and gentle tone— 


Not by deeds that win the world’s applauses— 
Not by works that give thee world-renown 
Nor by martyrdom, or vaunted crosses, 
Can’st thou win and wear the immortal crown. 


Daily struggling, though unloved and lonety, 
Every day arich reward will give— 

Thou wilt find, by hearty striving only, 
And, truly loving, thou can’st truly live. 


Dost thou revel in the rosy mourning, 
When all nature hails the lord of light, 
And his smile the mountain-tops adorning, 
Robes yon fragrant fields in radiance bright? 


Ottier hands may grasp the fichl a d ‘orest, 
Proud proprietors in pomp may shine— 

But with fervent love, if thou adorest. 
Thom art wealthier—all the world is thine. 

Yet, if through earth’s wide domains thou rovest, 
Sighing that they are not thine alone, 

Not those fair fields, but thyself thou lovest, 
And their beauty and thy wealth ara gone. 


* See the Scriptures to the time of Era. 
t See Verstegon and Sheringham. 
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The following remarks, though peculiarly ap- 
plicable to Great Britain,are well worthy of con- 
sideration on this side of the Atlantic. 


It must be allowed that the Christianity of this 
country rarely appears to much advantage in our 
politics. On nearly every one of the public 
questions w hich politicians make religious ques- 
tions, the Christianity of our legislators—those 
of them who are most given to talk about their 
Christianity—will be found on the wrong side. 
The Christian religion is seldom brought into 
politics except to do mischief, to stop the way of 
rational and beneficent legislation. Our political 
and parliamentary Christianity is a Christianity 
that wages fierce war against poor men’s hot 
Sunday dinners, and Sunday walks in green fields, 
and Sunday excursions by steamboat and railw ay, 
and Sunday visits to museums, picture-galleries, 
and zoological gardens—against eve rything that 

can refine the tastes, stimulate the intellect, re- 
fresh the heart, and do good to the health and 
spirits of the pallid wee ek-day dwellers in city 
lanes and alleys. It is fond of exte nding the list | 
of the theological MaLa pronipita. It is never 
0 well pleased as when it is restricting somebody 
from doing or enjoying something: there are 
men who would not, if they could help it, let poor 
people do the very thing that Jesus C hrist him- 


self did—walk through the fields on the Sabbath- | 


day. It is an obstructive and teasing, 'a frivo-| 
lous and vexatious Christianity. It stops the | 
people from being educated. In the present 
state of opinion and feeling on this subject there 
is positively nothing in the way of a large and | 
effectual measure of national education, except | 
our ecclesiastical, and sectartan Christianity ; 
thing might be dani to-morrow, but that the 

Jews of the established church will have no deal- 
ings with the Samaritans of dissent. It is a 
Christianity that makes a conscience of keeping 
Ireland, year after year, at the boiling point of! , 
peace ‘able and constitutional insurre ction, rather 
than relinquish its uppermost room at the feast | 
of fat things, and its chief seats in courts and par- | 
liaments. It isa Christianity that cannot live 
without its orthodox hands in heretical pockets. | 
Church surplices must be washed and mangled, | 
church organs tuned, church clocks wound up, } 
and church roofs new slated, at the cost and 
charge of the people who do not go to church:— 
and they call that ravine a rerrERCORN RENT To 
Gon. it isa me ddling busy-bodied Christianity, 
about trifles or things indifferent, and politely 
dumb in view of evils which it ought to de- 

nounce with voice of thunder. The church has 
not a word to say against the iniquity of taxing 
the poor man’s bread to swell the rich man’s 
rent. Our political Christianity lifts up its voice, 

not against fraud, hypoe risy, oppression, class- 
legis!ation, and the spirit of wickedness in high | 
pla ices—but against heresy, schism, unbelief, and 


the | 


equality, in the laborious slowness of its progress, | 


the limitation of its influence, and the extent and | 
see ming inve teracy of its corruptions, only shares 
the fate of other moral truths. Meanwhile, it | 
furnishes us with abundant encouragement, under | 
the tardy and imperfect cWfracter of its own suc- 
cesses. 


raculous metamorphosis, but of natural growth— 
“ first the blade, then the ear, after that the full 


his tares forgotten. Truly, “there are many auti- 


christs” as the apostle says; and their power is as | 


great as their natures are various :—the antichrist 
of mammon, the antichrist of aristocracy and clas 
| legislation, the antichrist of spititual tyranny, the 
| antichrist of pharisaism and hypocrisy, the anti 
\christ of the “great uncontrollable principle,’ 


that loves a gainful iniquity better than a losing | 


honesty. But the politics of the New Testament 


—the politics of justice and mercy, of spiritual | 
libe rty and equality—are stronger than all the | 


| antichrists together. The Christian gospel is, at 
this moment, “all external hinderances and internal 
corruption notw ithstanding, the mightiest moral 
| force we have, both as a conservator and destroy- 
er. There are no signs of old age upon it. It 
can, in truth, grow old only when the world 
grows ok. The nations of the European family 
received it in their infancy¢ and, in the life of 
| nations, as of individuals, those are the vital and 
}enduring characteristics which are impressed du- 
ring the age of early, rapid growth. The religion 
whose author loved, under the title of Son of Man 
to identify himself with universal human- 
itv; the religion which began its life with putting 
down polygamy, ; cladiatorship, serfdom, and other 
such abominations ; 
| teformed our penal code, stoppe “d our slave trade, 
| emancipated our slaves, and is still fighting the 


good fight beyond the Atlantic, showing abundant | 


signs, by the w ay, W here the real stren: ath lie . 

\ this religion, which, despite of all the corruptions 
that hav e been fastened on it, and all the 
that have been perp: etrated in its name, has ever 
been a civilizing influence in the midst of barbar- 
civilization, will live 
while any part of its benign mission remains unac- 
| complished—will live till it has exercised all the 
evil spirits that haunt and vex the world. The 
| moral ideas that constitute the life of Christianity | 
|contain within themselves the promise and pro- 
gramme of our age to come. 


From the British Friend. 
IMMEDIATE REVELATION. 


At a time when immediate revelation is called | 
in question, and those who most assuredly, yet re- 
verently, believe therein, are considered little | 


The symbols in which its Founder pic- | 
tured its future progress are indicative, not of mi-| 


which, in our own time, hds | 


crimes | 


ism, and a moralizing influence in the heart of an | 
» effeminate and artificial 


found to intrude on family convenience ; and, to 
prevent this it was concluded to meet at the 
| Meeting-house, in the room appropriated to the 
holding of Women Friends’ Meeting for Discip- 
line. At these meetings, Friends were draw ny 
| aftera time, almost imperceptibly, into retirement, 
and a regular evening meeting was established for 
men Friends. One of these Friends (well know” 
and highly appreciated by the individual makin,; 


| this statement) was in the station of an Elder, and 
i 
grown corn in the ear :” nor arte the enemy and 


was held by his friends generally, as an Elder 
“ worthy of double honour ;” his faithful and ex- 
emplary conduct truly adoring the station he filied 


in the Society, aithouch' never raised above the 


| station of a servant ; and which place he filled ia 
the family of Jonathan Peckover, who also was 
highly esteemed as an Elder in the Church. This 
>| servant, and worthy elder, whose name was Ro- 
bert Artis, has repe vatedly infofmed the individua! 
furnishing this account, that his sister, Sarah Ar- 
tis, had long felt that it was a sacrifice required o; 
her, to propose being admutted to_sit one eveninz 
with the men Friends in their Meeting ; 
standing in awe of her brother’s maste 
a great trial to propose it. Ultimately it was et- 
fected ; her brother, at her request, submitted her 
coneern to his master : where upon, Way Was imax] le 
for her admission to sit with the Friends asserable: 

at their next Meeting. Although she had never 
| previously appeared as a Minister,a testimon, 
| Was then and there given her to bear; but, feei- 
ing great reluctance to speak the word of the Lord, 
and endeavouring to excuse herself, whilst thus 
sitting, with her hands clasped together, in deep 


but, 
r, it becam 


=? 
conflict of epinit, and almost indescribable agon« 
| of mind, it was awfully in e ssed on her 
that if she refused obedience, and prove ‘d unfaith- 
ful at that time, her hands w ould remain firmly 
clasped together, and she would be deprived of 
\their use. She at length yielded ; and a wonder- 
| ful and solemnizing influence attended her com- 
munication, and left no doubt on the minds « 
those assembled, of its being a Divine requiring. 
So far as can now be recollected, she commenced 
by quoting the 7th, Sth, 9th, and [9th verses of the 
24th Psalm, “ Lift up your heads, O ve gates, &c. 
What further was expressed, is not remembered. 
At the next Meeting for Worship, her mout!: 
was again opened to declare of the deep things oi 
God ; likewise at several succeeding 'Meetings, 
until about a month after the time alluded to, 
which being the Monthly Meeting, she believed 
it required of her to lay a concern before her 
| friends, to pay a re ‘ligious visit to the Meetings of 
| Norfolk and Lincolnshire. Such was the power at- 
| tending her offerings in the Ministry, and such the 
| evidence in the minds of her friends, of the recti- 
' tude of her concern, that she was, at that time, ac- 
knowledged as a Minister in unity, and furnished 
| with the needful documents to proceed on her 
journey. She accordingly left Woodbridge, and, 
without much of any stop at any intervenin: 


min, 


misbelief ; forgetting that the « Woe, woe unto} better than enthusiasts by many of the wise of | place (though she passed through several wher 


you” of the founder of the Christian church w ras | 


pointed, not at the Samaritan schismatics or the 
Sad.lucee infidels, but at the orthodox, duly con-| 
secrated, and legitimate ‘ly ordained “ Scribes and 
P fiarisees, hypocrites. 

The political ideas and principles of the New 
Testament, like all other great moral truths, tend 
evet—with an inherent _resistless, though slow ly- 
working force—to their own realization. It says 
nothing against this, that we have had Christiani- 
ty in the world these eighteen hundred —_ 
without having yet prope rly learned one of 
lessons. We have had the sun and moon a 
x thousand years, day unto day uttering speech, 
“ed night unto night showing knowledge—and 

eave not yet learned tHe religion. The 
tian gospel of brotherhood and spiritual 


this world, it may not be unprofitable to relate a| 
|remarkable instance which occurred within our | 
| borders, not in the earliest times of our Society, | 
|but at a later period ; and there are now living, 
those who have had the opportunity of hearing it 
confirmed by such as were conversant with the | 
circumstances, and eye and ear witnesses there- 
unto. E. H 


| unfaithful to the requiring ; 
| clare that unless he now gave up to what he kuew 


| Meetings were held,) went directly to Wells, ou 
ithe sea-coast of Norfolk, where reside d that emi- 
}nent servant and Minister of the Lord, Edmund 
| Peckover, brother to the before.mentioned Jona- 
ithan Peckover. Inthis Meeting, she was commis- 
| sioned to address a certain individual who, she 
| said, had for many years past been required to pay 
a religious visit to a foreign land, but who had b en 
and that she had to de- 


In the Particular Meeting of Woodbridge, in | was required of him, the time was at hand when his 


s| Suffolk, about a century ago, it was the custom | gift in the Ministry would be 
with a number of men Friends to meet together at | urging him to faithfulness, ere it was too late; 


taken from ae 


a 


each other’s houses alternately, on one evening in | tended with much encouragement, if dedic tien 


the week. At the commencement, it was little | 
more than a social meeting ; but, after a time, it 
assumed a somewhat different character ; it was | 


) 


| 


and obedience should ensue, &c. At the followin, 
Monthly Meeting, Edimund Pe ck r in great 


brokenness of spirits laid before his frie nds a CQ. 
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cern to visit America, acknowledging that for | Albion; in the course of which, the writer (pro- | 
Ptwenty vears he had been unfaithful in net giving 


hp thereto. It was a singularly moving time 
and almost the whole Meeting wag broken into 
tears. Such is the effect of the true baptizing in- 
fluence, with which man, as man, has nothing to 
d . 

A member of Society, still residing in Wood- 
bridge, was in early life,a constant attender of 
the aforesaid Meeting, and can testify, that for 
many years they continued to be held to edifica- 
tion ; and many were the precious seasons where- 
in the dew of heaven rested upon the plants of 
the Lord’s right hand planting, by which they 
yen came away refreshed and strengthened to 
hold on their way Zionward. 


But, in process of 
lume, 


from a variety of circumstances, the number 
who had attended was so inaterially diminished, 
and the influence of the Spirit of Truth not being 
sensibly experienced as in former times, an ap- 
pointment was made to take into consideration 
the propriety of continuing them; and, after due 
deliberation, it appeared safe to decline them, 
which took place about forty-five years since. 
Woodbridge, [2th Mouth, i844. 


Commercial. Crries.—There are many com- 
m rcial ports in which much valuable business 
was transacted in the early settlements of this 
country. The great Sea Port of the East, sore 
s venty years ago, was Newport, Rhode Island, 
which had taore ships than Boston and New 
York. The Harvor itself was every way calcula-!| 
ted for Commerce. A noble roadstead, every | 
way protected from the weather—facility of 
going to sea in all seasons, and with the wind at 
Ay quarter, and a de ‘pth of water at the wharves 
‘ — 'e ad accommodating: a line of battle ship. 
Yet the progress ot Boston on one side, and the 
commercial increase of New York on the other, 
have smothered altorvether the commerce of Ne W-| 
port, whicly now has a limited West India trade. 
These are natural results, easily accounted for, and 
should not be made the subject of compiaint. — 
Alexandria in the District of Columbia, is sit milarly 
conditioned and might at one time have been con- 
sidered the greatest port South of Baltimore, and | 
at one period it transacted more business than | 
Faltimore, but it suddenly fell from want of capi- | ¢ 
tal or enterprise. It had no rival on the Potomac, 
and as far South as Charleston for produce. Alex. 
andria, itanay be said, 
its former position, and is now doing a safe busi- 
From I801 to 1807, Alexandria paid $1,-' 
(/)0,000, for duties ; from S15, to I819, the duties 
3 inualby were $1,224,000, upou 5,000,000 im- 
_— and $7, 300,000, exports. Since 1843, the) 
juties have fallen to $30,000: the imports to 
$125,000 : and the exports $500,000. This isa 
s-rious falling off. From [S00 to 1836, the fiour 
trade was uniform, ranging from 100,000 bbls. to 
219,000. Since IS37, the receipts have fallen to 
49,000 ; the Canal and Railroad diverting the 
trade in different directions. Alexandria, from 
these commercial statistics, is to share the fate of 
other ports w hich have retroyraded, unless greater 
facilities and enterprise are thrown into that city, 
which has always possessed a commanding posi- 
tion, and should secure all tie commerce 
West India Islands, and its provision trade. 


ni'ss, 


Ixmian Corn ww Excuanp.—tThe efforts of Dr. 
Rurtiett, of the New York Albion, to induce the 
ritish Government to introduce Indian Corn 
' _ae into England, and to encourage the | 
consumption of it by the English people, deserve | 
tu Le uutsced in (ic warmest terms of approbation. | 


is endeavoring to recover | 


ot the i 


hably Dr. B.) earnestly urzes upon the attention 
of British statesmen, the in nportance of admitting 
Indian corn, from the United States, into Great 
Britain, free of dutv. Wheat now, he says, forms 
no part of the diet of the laboring classes ; so that 
the free admission of maize uld not considera- 
bly impair the consumption of English wheat 
flour. Nor can this corn be cultivated in England, 
by reason of the coldness of the climate.- Indian 
corn, more than any other crain in the world, can 
be made a luxury for the laboring classes, by being 
prepared in a great variety of ways: and it is 
said now to be relished by the great body of la- 
boring people of America beyond any other arti- 
cle of consumption. The writer urges the impos- 
sibility of the English farmer being able with 
his eight shillings a week, to feed his family with 
wheaten bread, even at its reduced rate of duty : 
and thence enforces the necessity of throwing corn 
into Great Britain, as a cheaper article of food, 
than any now in use. Its cost to the English 
consumer, When imported from the Uniied States 
and ground into meal, need not be over a doflar a 
bushel, allowing twenty-five cents for retail pro- 
fits ; and it could always, he says, be on sale at a 
peany sterling per pound. A single pound would 
furnish breakfast for a family of four persons: in 
addition to its greater cheapness, he says it is 

greatly supe rior, in itsnutritive and he althéul ro 
perties, to any other grein in use. 

SSeS Pere es ee 
Tue Exectro Macneric 
Electro Magnetic Telegraph 
and Washine tor: 
and under th: 
partment. Congress having appropriated $8,000, 
| lor the expense sof the Te legraph, the ost{Mast« r 
General has directed it tobe disbursed to the super- 
intendent and his assistants.4 t 4 OF Ze 
It is further directed that the offices of the said su- 

| pe riutendent and assistants be kept inthe post offi- 
ces at Washington aud Baltimore,and that the mag- 
| netic line be extended from the depot in Baltimore 
to the post office as carly as practicable ; and that it 
! be ol at its present location until that is effected ; 

| that the offices at Baltimore and Washington be kept 
| open for the reception and transmission of despatch- 
es from eight o’clock in the morning until ten o’- 
| clock, A. M.: from one P. M., unt il three P. M. sand 
from five till seven o’clock, P. M., each day. 

For the transmission of each despatch, there shall 
be paid, in advance, at the othce from which it is 
sent, by the applicant, one quarter of one cent for 
| eac h telegraphic character. Upomthe reception of 
| a despatch at either office, it shall be the duty of the 
officers to have the same translated i in a fair hand- 
writing, carefully enveloped and sealed, and the 
magnetic characters immediately destroyed, and to 


TrLecnaru.—The 
between Baltimore 
is now a branch of mail service 


place the despatch in the hands of the penny-post | 


| for delivery, who shall be entitled to receive the 
same compeisation therefor as for delivery of letters 
| transmitted now by mail. 
It is further ordered that the said superinten- 
i dentand assistantsin no case tolcommunicate to, or 
| permit to be seen by any person, the contents of any 
despatch, except the individual, or individuals to 
whein it may be addressed. 
In consideration of the fciities alowed by the 
railroad company to the superintendent and his as- 
| sistants in attending to the business of the telegraph, 


| it ts further ordered that the free use of the telegraph 


| be conceded to said company for the transmission of 


communications relating to the business of their 
road. 


Cushing states that cheap books, pamphlets and news- 


coutrol of the General Post Office De- | 


Pre-emetion Rignts on Leap Lanxvs.—A case 
of much mportance to settlers on the public lande 
in the west, was decided in the U. 8. Supreme 
Court, at the feceut session, It was on an ap- 
peal from the District Court of Iinois, and ip- 
volved the right to a quarter section of land, on 
which there was a lead mine. It was alledged 
on the part of the claimant, that he had settled 
on the land in 1827, had cultivated part of it, 
and had ever since remade | IN possession ; afd he 
contented that he was, under the laws, of Co 3 
gress entitled to pre-emption right to said tract. 
To these pleas it was re plied that the land in ques 
tion contained a valuable Je ad ‘mine, which was 
well known to the claimant at the time, and be- 
fore he settled upon it, that theglaws of Congress 
granted no pre-emption right oa such lands, and 
that therefore the courts should interfere to pre- 
vent the claimant from digging lead on the land. 

The Llinois Court was divided in opinion upon 
the case, and an appeal" Was taken to the Su- 
preme Court. Here it gwas fully preued, and 
Judge Wayne delivered the opinion ot the C ourt. 

Afte rc stating the case, the Court reviewed a! 
the acts of Congress having relation to the ques- 
tion, and decid d that “it was intended ta subject 
lead mine lands in the districts made by the act 
of the 26th June, 1834, to sale asgpther public 
lands are sold, or to make them liable to a pre- 
emption by settlers.” 
| ue In conclusion they say “that the acts of Con- 
gress do not require that such lands should be 
oftired for sale by the President: that they are 
not subject tothe pre-emption laws ; and that the 


claimant has no rights in the premises.” 


er Rees a ERR 
USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Mernop or Preservine Grarrs.—Take a cack 
or barrel, inaccessible to the external air, a: idgput 
into ita layer of bran, dried in an oven, or of 
ashes well dried and sifted. Upow this, place a 
layer of grapes well cleaned, and gathered in the 
afterioon of a dry day, be fore they are perfectiy 
ripe. Proceed thus with alternate layers of bran 
and grapes, till the barrel is full, taking care that 
the grapes do not touch each other, and to let the 
layer be of bran; then close the barrel, so that 
the air may not be able to penetrate, which is an 
essential point. Grapes thus packed, will keep 
nine or eventwelve months. To restore them to 
their freshness, cut the end of the stalk of each 
bunch of grapes, and put that of wh te grapes 
into red wine, as you would put flowers into 
water, to revive or keep them fresh. 

To re-<Tore sap Yeast<—Mix with it a little 
flour, sugar, salt, brandy and beer, and these will 
coufer on it the "qualities of good yeast. Good 
yeast may also be made by adding the same mix- 
tures to the grounds of ale. 

To son Gass TocETHER.—Melt a little isim- 
glass in spirits of wine, adding thereto about a fifth 
part of water, and using a gemtle heat: when 
perfectly melted and mixed, it will form a trans- 
parent glue, which will unite glass so that the 
fracture will be hardly perceived. 

To Destroy Ivsects on PLants.—Tie up some 
flower of sulphur in a piece of muslin or fine lin- 
en, and this with the leaves of young shoots of 
plants should be dusted; or it may be thrown on 
Ly means of a common swans-down puff, or even 
by a dredging box.—Peterson’s Magazin: . 

To nexrorne Frowrers.—Most flowers begin to 
droop and fade after being kept during twenty- 
four hours in water. Place the flowers in scaldins 
| water, deep enough to cover about one-third of the 
‘length of the stem, by the time the waterhas be- 
come cold, the flowers will have become ercet and 


A letter vpon the subje ct, addressed to Lord Ash- | papers are as common in China as in New York, and sokd fresh ; cut off the ends, and put them into cold 


burton, was published in a recent number of the | 


at the lemest imaginable prices. 


) Wate r. 
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RARLY SETTLEMENT OF WOODBURY, 
FNEW JERSEY. 

The oldest villaze inthis townshrp is Woodbury, 
or, as it should be spelled, Woopserry, which 
takes its name from the family of Wood»who cane 
from Berry, in Lancashire, England, in biS4. 
Richard Wood, the’first settler upoa Woodbury 
Creek, came out with the earliest emigrants to 
Philadelphia. Leaving his family in that town, he 
got acanoe and paddled two or three miles up the 
Piscozackasingz-Kil until he came toa likely place 
for an habitation. Having conciliated the friend- 
ship of the Indians, he erected a rude house, and in 
less than one week he and his family were living 
therein as comfortable as circumstances would 
allow. A brother arrived shortly after, and, set- 
tling a little higher up the stream, founded the 
capital of old Gloucester County. If Thomas’ 
map be worthy of dependence, this settlement was 
made upon the north bauk of the creek, probably 
about the site of the hamlet of Flippenttown, or the 
old Ward Burying Ground 

Before the Woods had been joined in their set- 


of its varieties to every part of the United States ; 
exceeded in nutritive powers by few if any of the 
cultivated plants; cultivated with great ease, and 
only requiring one season for its periection, it is 
not surprising that corn shonid be a general fa- 
vorite, and that more land should be employed 
in the production of this crop than any other one. 
| Thefeorn crop of the United States may safely be 


estimated at 400,090,090 of bushels ; and its value 
| $125,000,000 annually. Iinmense as is the quan- 


| tity of corn produced, it must be evident to all, 
| that this quantity might be greatiy increased, even 
|were no more land devoted to its culture, by a 
}more skilful husbandry. It is only by this course, 
indeed, in the older states, that any increase of 
| quantity is to be expected, since no considerable 
addition of land to that already devoted to this 
| crop, can consistently be made. In the great val- 
ley of the Mississippi, it is impossible to set limits 
to the quantity that might be annually grown, 
should the demand induce the population to divert 
their productive energies into that channel. 


tlement by any other families, all the men were | skilful cultivation more strongly than that of corn ; | 
obliged upon some occasion to go to Burlington, | and this marked improvement should induce the | 
During their absence, which was prolonged by a farmer, instead of adding to his number of acres in | 
storm, the women became short of provisions, and corn, to adopt that course which will give him 
in great distress paid frequent visits to the bauk of the greatest crops, leaving the surplus acres to 
the creek to look for their husbands’ return. An other uses. [Ifa man, by good culture, can obtain 
Judian squaw upon the opposite shore observing | from ten acres of land the same crop which it now 


their solicitude, and understanding by their signs 
that they were in waut of food, started off through 
the forest for her cabin, and inan hour or two re- 
turned with some venison and corn bread. Put- 
ting these on a long bark float, she pushed them 
across to where the white women were. As the 
husbands of the latter didfnot return for a consi- 
derable time afterwards, nothing but the oppor- 
time assistance of this kind hearted savage saved 
the worthy matrons from starvation. Verily, 
Woman deserves the compliment which Barker 
pays her, when, in speaking of the young hun- 
tress whosaved De Vries on the Timmerkill, he 
exclains, “Her native wilderness cannot always 
render her wild, nor a life of savage association 
deprive her of her innate softness!” 

After the public buildings in Gloucester were 
burnt in 1787, Woodbury was made the shire 
town of the county, by a vote of the people. 
From that time until it was overtaken and sur- 
passed by Camden, it continued to be the most 
considerable town in Gloucester county. The 
present court-house and jail were then erected, 
and were regarded as a great improvement upon 
the ald affairs at Gloucester. Upon the steeple 
of the court-house, the freeholders contemplated 
to place a large Indian as a vane; but some one, 
not liking such vanities, is said to have stolen the 
Indian, and kept it for a long time secreted. At 
length it came to light, and was first set up on 
Governor Stratton’s old mill at Sweedsboro’, and 
afterwards mounted upon a pole in the neighbor- 
hood of Sharptown, where it still serves in its 
veerings and shiftings as am emblem of the mu- 
tability of human affairs. 


Upwards of forty new lead mines have been opened in 
the mining region upon the Upper Mississippi during the 
last winter—the mineral lands of fowa and Wisconsin are 
supposed to be more productive of this metal than the whol: 
ef Europe with the exce;tion of Great Britain. 
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From the Albany Cultivator. 
INDIAN CORN. 


In actual value to the country, it is probable 
our Indian corn crop is not exceeded by any oth- 


takes from fifteen to twenty to give, then prepare 
the fand so as to obtain the zreater amount. That 
_there are thousands of acres that now do not yield 
more than from 30 to 40 bushels to the acre, that 
| would with thorough culture yield from 70 to 80, 
| none acquainted with our agriculture can doubt. 


But we have heard it said, “if I employ all my | 


labor and manure on ten acres, the remainder of 
my fields must suffer.’ The answer is easy ; why 
cultivate 20, when you can get the same quantity 
from 10? and will rest from cropping be more in- 
,Jurious to the soil, than the exhausting process of 
|cropping without manuring! Why spread the 


| labor and the manure that applied to ten acres | 
| would give 800 bushels of corn, over thirty, and’ 


Let it be | 


in the end receive but 600 bushels? 
remembered too, that a piece of land once tho- 
|roughly fitted and manured for corn, is fitted to 
| produce a succession of good crops, which in all 
| probability would more than repay in their extra 
| product, any extra expense incurred for the corn. 


As the season for planting corn is approaching, | 


we have collected from various sources, notices of | 
| some remarkable corn crops, mode of culture, &c. | 
| In the selection of examples, reference has been | 
had more to the details of treatment, than to the 
amount of the crop, as it is of but little use for a! 
| farmer to publish to the world that he has grown | 
an extraordinary crop, unless he also shows how 
he has done it. For this reason we have omitted | 
some of the heaviest crops of corn on record. And 
here we would remark, that in awarding the pre- 
miums for crops, our agricultural societies have | 
not sufficiently insisted on full details of culture | 
from the applicants. Ia consequence of this ne- | 
glect of details, one great ohject of such associa-! 
tions has been defeated, and the gord effected by | 
them proportionably limited. This every one 
| must feel, who turms tothe reports of the soci-; 


eties in the different states or counties, with the | 
view of ascertamiag the best metho: of culture in | 


all its-parts,of any given crop. The first instance | 
| We shail select is from the report of Ms. Stevens! 
of Hoboken. We do this because it is one of the 
earliest of out great corn crops, and shows the | 
action of street sweepings or manure ve ry plainiy: j 


“ Mr. Stevens gave his ground three plowings 
before planting, and before the last plowing put 


' 


or 


| »oshels of ashes for the 5 acres. 


"y 

1 wv 
then planted in double rows 5 1-2 feet asunder 
dibbling in each grain. To do this with expedi- 
tion and accuracy, he bored two rows of holes im 
a piece of board about four feet long,.so as to ren 
equilateral triangles, the sides of which are seven 

inches, as thus, 

* . * * * 


> = 


* . * > « * * 


Into these holes he drove pegs 3 I-2 inches 
long. As the corn was dropped into the holes so 
made, a man followed with a basket of 
dung with which he filled them up. During the 
season the corn was suckered three times. Th 
intervals were repeat “cL plowed, and the rows 
kept clean of weeds by horing and Land-weeding. 

This corn was raised on a bet of 50 euiueas 
between Mr. Stevens and a Mr. Ludlow. Mr. L. 
planted his rows four feet apart. axd the corn S 
inches from stalk to stalk inthe r ws. H.s eround 
was manured with 209 loads of street dirt. His 
crop was 98 bushels and 14 gts. per acre: Mr. 


rotten 


| Stevens 1I8 bushels and 2 quarts pei a re. | n’ sss 
| 
| There are few crops which show the effect of | 


the great quantity of street manure used maue it 
necessary, or the condition of the soil was bad, no 
good reason can be given for so many plowings 
fora corn crop. In I83f, B. Butler; Esq. of Che- 
nango co. in this state, raised 140 bushels of corn 
from one acre. The soil was a stiff loam, nearly 
covered with small stones, of whieh 50 Joads to 
the acre were taken off before tilk It was 
plowed but once, but this was doné in the best 
manner. Mr. B. adds—* We then drew on 25 
cart loads (about 25 bushels to the load,) of 'she ep 
manure, aud spread it evenly on the furrow. 
Rolled and harrowed with the furrow, with a 
lizht double harrow, containing 40 teeth, until it 
was a complete garden mold, and the earth well 
incorporated with the manure. Again picked off 
the stones, and again rolled and planted on the 
22d and 23d of May, on an even surface, with the 
early small white flint corn ste~ped ina solution of 
copperas and saltpetre, aud then tarred and rolled 
in plaster, and planted in double drills 3 1-2 feet 
from centre to centre of the middle ‘drill. The 
plants standing singly from £2 to $3 inches on the 
main driil. The cori was once plowed, and after- 
wards kept clean with the hoe, iplastered well on 
the plant, topped at the usual time, and ripe on the 
pth of Sept., and was harvested on the [4th and 
mth of Oct. In this case the sheep manur> sus- 
tained the high reputation it has acquired tor the 
corn crop, both at home and abroad, and with the 
exception of that produced in the hog-pen, our ex- 
p*rience would lead us to prefer the manure from 
the sheep fold, toany other ordinary farm manures. 
One thorough ploughing was here found sufficient, 
the rest being left tothe harrow : and we are con- 
vinced that in most cases one ploughing well done, 
will be found betterthan more. A fine mellow seed 
bed must in any event be had, and the soil must be 
moved with either plow or harrow until this is pro- 
vided. Another example of good crop of corn, is 
that of Mr. Barbee of Palmer, Mass. who raised 
from five acres of land 540 bushels, ar [08 bushels 
peracre. The folluwing is the account given by 
Mr. B. of his mode of culture : “ Last spring I plow- 
ed wp a piece of green sward, measuriag about five 
acres, and prepared it ‘orcoru as well as my means 
would penn. Afier plowing, 30 loads of manure 
to ihe acre, were spread over the ground, and tho- 
roughly mixed with th ®earth by means of the har- 


| row, without turning apor breakingthe sod. Tix 


ground berg now prepared 


loathe 39th of Marv ! 
plaated my coru. A sinall quantity of ashes, low, 
ond plaster of parts, mixed torether and premir | 
for the purpose, was used at the time of plantiaz, 
put meach hill, Of this mixture, there wr. 
2 1-2 bushels of lime, 2 f-2 bushels of plaster, and 25 


The coru was ho-d 


r of ows agrscaltural products. Adapted in some jon 700 horse cart loads of street manure. He | but twice, a third bociig beiag aaiecessary-” 





a 
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This crop affords another of the many proofs | 
already existing of the excellent effect of such a| 
compost of lime, plaster and ashes, especially on 
inverted sward, as that prepared by Mr. B. | 
Those farmers who sell off their ashes, and harvest | 
corn crops of only 30 or 40 bushels per acre, 
would do well to imitate Mr. B. in the use made 
of his. 

In 1823, Leonard Hill received a premium | 
offered by the Plymouth (Mass,) Ag. Society for 
the best crop of corn. We condense his state- 
inent of the culture, &c. The soil naturally was | 
deep and rich. During the previous winter, 
while it was greensward, “his cattle were fodde red | 
upon it. In ‘May, it was plowed very deep into | 
squares 2 feet 7 inches in width. It was then 
manured in the hole, 64 cart leads barn manure 
being used. _It was planted early with white and | 
flesh colored corn, varieties having small cobs. | 
The kernels were placed about four. inches apart | 
in the hills, not thrown together as usual. In the | 
middle of July the corn spindied, grew very thick, 
and s0 filling the spaces that ‘the rows were 
scarcely discernible. It was hoed three times, | 
and all the suckers early cleered from it. It was 
gathered on the first of October, The quantity of 
shelled corn, escertained by disinterested men, 
was 139 bushels, 3 pecks. 

This great crop, but the account is de- 
fective in not stating the number of stalks left in 
each hill. The varicties of corn must have been 
of the smal] kind, or such close planting would 
have prevented the formation of ears, The 
quantity of menure Was enormous, 

Some of the most’extraordinary crops of corn 
eyer grown in the United States, were those pro- 
duced by the Messys. Prait of Eaton, Madison co. 
In 1822, they obtained from 3 acres, 517 1-2 
bushels, or 172 bushels per acre, and in 1823, from 
4 acres, €SO bushe!s, oz 
They prepared their land 
with a shovel plow made a trench 204nches wide, 
into which the manure placed and covered. 
On these trenches, so covered, the seed corn 
was drilled in three rows, thus: 

* 
o 
” 


was a 


179 bushels per acre. 
in the best manner, then 


was 


7 


* * 


” 


* ° 


* 
o 
* 


« * 


Two feet nine inches distant, or 3 feet 9 inches | 
from centre centre of the rows. Another 
trench wes made, filled, covered and drilled in} 
similar manner. Thus the corn stood in 
stalks, 6 inches apart every way, and 2 
inches clear between the vows. 

li is evident that planted in this manner, more 
stalks would be placed on an acre than in almost | 
any other way, but nothir ' 
manuring wou ld carry piers sucha crop. We} 
have found by expertence that in vety dry sum- 
mers, close | tantecd corn suffers far the most, and if | 

tote! failure. We onc: planted a | 
ot by % inches in th » rows, in- | 
»>the lk. The corn was ma- 

The growth, was very rapid | 
e ears were about setting, | 
weelss oceurred, and the | 

> than halfa crop. T! 
Pra 


to 


single 


feet 9 | 


too near, isa 
piece 2 ; 2 fr 
tending * stalks ts 
nurea in ‘ive hill. 
and promising until 1} 
when a drouth 
result 1 rhe 
in which ““essr is’ crons were grown 
of the favorable kind, the crops, under | 
their course of planting and culture, most. asto- 
nishing. 

In y8°5, Mr. Brewster of Oneida co. commn- | 
nicated to Judge Buel an account cfs cron of} 
corn and potatoes raised by him in that year. | 
He says, “} hada ten acre lot of stiff strong sward. 


of some 


os nn? 12 years, 
s. were | 


most QnG 


that had not been plowed for many years; this J |: 


intenaed chiefly for Indian corn. In one corner 
of this I measured off an acre of corn, and by the | 
side of it another acre for potatoes. I drew on | 
about twenty loads of yard manure to the acre on | 


| top dressing of 40 loads per acre of manure, 


| were 
| glazed it was cut up, and put in shocks. 
| statement, 


| harrow. 
| culture, 


w short of the most heavy } 


119th of May, 
lthen dricd b« 


| Sth of June i 


each, turned it over, followed the plow with the 
roller, harrowed and furrowed three feet apart 
| from north to south, and put down about the same 
quantity of manure "that was turned under. Com- 
menced planting the 20th of May; seed soaked. 
‘rolled in tar and water and plaster, put 4 grains 
in a hill, one foot apart. 
the 
other planted on the 22d and 23d did not come 
up well, owing, as I thought, to the seed lying 


| too long in the hot sun after being soaked, and 


we replanted it on the 2d and 3d of Tune. ” 
'From the I-4 acre first planted Mr. B. had 26 | 
bushs. 8 qts. or 105 bushels to the acre; the other 
3-4 did not do so well, and he only got 94 bushels | 
and 2 quarts of shelled corn from the acre.. 
potatoes were planted on the Ist and 2d of June, 
furrows three feet apart, and the seed all whole 
‘and large, dropped one foot apart, in the rows. 


| One good dressing was given them with the plow | 


and hoe, which was all the attention they re- 
ceived. Atgathering, by measure he had 519 1-2 
bushels, by weight, 560. 

Seve ral years since that excellent farmer, Mr. | 
Reybold, of Delaware, on a field of 22 acres, 
raised 2216 bushels of corn, or 100 3-4 bushe Is 
per acre. 
put on 60 bushels of-lime per acre, and planted it 
to corn; in the following sp-ing he put it in oats; 
in the fall put on 40 loads of barn yard manure 
per acre, 
and in the ensuing spring with clover. It re- 
mained in grass some five years, and received one | 
It 
was mowed four or five years and gave from 2 1-2 
to 3 tons of hay per acre. In the spring of 1835 
he gave it another dressing of 40 loads per acre | 
of long manure, allowed the grass to start through 
it, and then, witha furrow 10 inches deep turned 
the whole under. The corn was planted in shal- 
low furrows 31-2 feet each way. 
never used in the field after planting, the cultiva- 
tion being performed by the cultivator and hoe ; 
and no hilling was allowed. Three good stalks 
left on each hill. When the corn was 
On this 
“The manage- 


Judze Buel remarks : 


|ment which led to this extraordinary product of 


corn should be dee ply impressed on the mind of | 
every farmer. 1. The ground should be well 
dunged with long manure. 2. It was planted on | 
a grass ley with one deep plowing. Bes aed 
was well pulverized on the surface with the | 
4. the plow was not used in the after 
nor the corn hilled. 5. The sod was} 
not disturbed, nor the manure turned to the | 
surface ; and 6th, the corn was cut at the ground | 
when it was fit to top.” 

We hed marked several other crops as worthy 
of note, but have room for only the following 
| which we select as showing wh ‘at crops of corn 


may be grown on the very “Dorth ern verge of its | 
culture, and what the treatment was that pro-| 


duced it. 
The soil was gravelly, dry, had been cropped 


seven years in succession, and manured each 
year. In the spring of 1838, the hills ofthe pre- 
vious year were split, a good dressing of manure 
put on and plowed 3 in, harrowed, and with a light 
plow opene d into drills 2 1-2 foes apart. On the 
I 1-2 bushels of seed corn was put 
ond hot water poured.on it, till too hot 
with the hand. It was steeped two hours, 
rolling in plaster, and planted the; 
same day in ‘hil! s sixteen ie eighteen inches oat 
nd from five to sevea kernals in a hill, On t 

here mme up; on the Mth e on 
plow wes passed between the rows ligatly, turn} 
ing the little mold raised to the middie, and care 
being taken to stir the whole surface of the 


in a tub, 


Lo stir 


> 


The first day planted | 
| one-fourth of an acre, which came up well ; 


The | 


Seven years previous to the crop, he | 


and sowed it to wheat and timothy seed, | 


The plow was! 


ground. It was hatrowed and hoed the next 
week, and again the week ‘after that, the owner 
believing that the maturity of corn may be has- 
tened some two or three weeks by frequent 
hoeing while the plants are young. [n hoeing, 
the earth was left nearly flat. On the first, of 
| September the corn was cut up, and husked ‘out 
ithe last of the month. The crop when she ‘led, 
fell a few pounds short of 150 bushels of corn{ aper 
}acre. It should be stated, that though plenty ‘of 
\seed was used, only three stalks were : allows ‘ditto 
remain in a hill, the best being selected for “this 
| purpose. 

| From the history of corn crops here given, and 
the mode of culture adopted, weJthiak farmers 
may derive some useful infe rences. We have 
‘omitted the great crops of Kentucky, 190 and 
196 bushels to the acre, the largest yet grown in 
any country, as the details of culture were not at 
hand; and the same may be said of some of the 
premium crops in this and other states. We state 
|here a few of the most prominent results dis- 
closed : 

I, The soil intended for corn must be dry; 
all experience proves that the moist soils are 
| unfit for the culture of this grain. 

2. It should be made rich, and deep. Corn 
_ will bear heavier manuring than any other culti- 
‘vated plant, and the soil should be deep to permit 
the roots to descend beyond the dangers of drouth. 

3. Preparation “of the seed is useful; but no 
seed over soaked or swelled for planting or 
sowing should be allowed to become dry, as that 
injures its vitality. 

4. The use of top dressing, such as mixtures of 
| ashes, lime, plaster, &c. is established beyond a 
doubt. Perhaps there are few ways in which 
labor is better expended, than in placing such 
composts about corn. 

5. The usefulness of hilling corn is demon- 
strated. Not a great crop of corn has been grown 
|for years, in which this practice has been 
followed. 

6. It is proved that corn too thick will not 
ear; but that in some seaso:s it will bear to be 
thicker than others. The failure stated by Mr. 
Betts, of Newburgh, in the Feb. No. of the cur- 
rent vol. of the Cultivator, may be traced to this 


| cause. 





. The impolicy of throwing all the corn put 
in a hill, when planted, together, is forcibly 
| shown by the success of planting i in drills of a 
single kernel, as in the case of the Messrs. Ste- 
vens and Pratts. We frequently hear men 
| boasting how much they have planted in a day, 
| When by planting the grain together, they lose 
more than would pay for many days’ work. 
We do not expect that every man will raise 
a hundred aud fifty bushels of corn to the acre, 
leven should he use every reasonable effort. 
| There are too many concurring circumstances, all 
of a fortunate kind, required to make such crops 
common; but that any good soil, skilfully culti- 
vated, may be made to give 70 or 80 asa medium 
| crop, we fully believe. ” Fewer acres planted, and 
those better manured and tended, would, we are 
confident, much increase the corn crops of the 
country, as well as the profits of the farmer. 


In addition to the Comet recently seen at Berlin, Parie, 
and London, Colla, the astronomer of Parma, announces 
that he has discovered another—and in the log of Captain 
Hilaire Gauties, who has arrived Jately at Marseilles, a thind 
is mentioned. It is said to be placed between the two stare 

| No. 11 of Eridanus and 16 of the atlas of Harding. It div- 
| appeared at the moment when Capt. Gauties approached the 
equator.—Liverpool Mercury, 7th ult. 


Williamstown College Observatory, Mass. has been de 
stroyed by fire. 





. 


ABSTRACT OF THE NEW POST OFFICE 
LAW. 

1. All single letters are to be charged Five 
‘cents ‘for transmission under three hundred miles, 
and ren cents for over that distance. Double 
letters pay double price, triple letters triple price, 
&c. Letters weighing less than half an ounce 
2re to be accounted single, and every additional 
half ounce is to be charged additionat single 
postage. Drop letters pay two cents, and letters 
advertised are to pay the cost of advertisement. 
*. Newspapers of 1900 square inches or less go 
free within thirty miles of where they are prin+ 
ted ; for greater distances they are subject to the 
rates of the law of 1825; and newspapers of 
greater size are to pay the rates charged upon 
mazazines and pamphlets. 3. Circulars, hand- 
bills, &c., printed on single cap paper, or no 
larger, and unsealed, pay Two cents each, what- 
ever distance-they may be sent ; pamphlets, ma- 
gazines, &c., pay TWO AND A HALF CENTS per 
copy of an ounce weight or less, and one cent 
additional for each additional ounce, whatever be 
the distance ; and fractional excesses of not less 
than half an ounce are to be charged as full 
ounces. 4. The Postmaster General, in case of 
an overloaded or retarded mail, is authorized to | 
send the letter mail at its usual speed by separate | 
conveyance, 5. AH the franking provisions of 
former acts are repealed, (though restored by sub- 
sequent actions.) 6- All officers of the Govern- 
ment are to keep account of postages payable by 
them on mail matter, touching the business of 
their offices, and these are fo be paid quarterly 
out of the contingent fund of the department to | 
which they belong. The three assistant Post | 
Master Generals, have the franking privilege ou | 
letters touching their business, and are requited 
fo endorse all letters “ official business ;” and are | 
to pay $300 for every such endorsement falsely | 
made. Deputy Post Masters have the same | 
privilege under the same restrictions and penal-| 
ties. When the commissions of any Post Master 
are less than $25 per annum, they may be in-| 
creased by the Post Master General, not to exceed | 
50 per cent on the letter postage received. The | 
sums chargeable on all franked matter are to be | 
paid from the contingent fund of the two Houses | 
and the Departments, or in default thereof from | 
the United States Treasury. 7. Public docu-| 
ments may be transmitted by State Governors, | 
Members of Congress, Delegates from Territories, | 
the Secretary and Clerk of the House, free of post- 
age as heretofore. 8. The same persons may | 
send. or receive, during the session of Congress, 
and for thirty days before and after, letters 
weighing less than two ounces, as heretofore : and | 
postage chargeable on letters touching official’ 
business, and weighing more thar? two ounces, is 
to be paid from the contingent fund of Congress.- 
9. No person shall, in any way, be instrumental 
in. Conveying. over mail routes, out of the mail, 
any mailable matter except newspapers, pamph- 
lets, magazines and periodicals ; and every person 
offending against this provision, directly or indi- 
rectly, is to forfeit $150 for each offence. 10. 
Boats, stages, cars, &c.are prohibited from con- 
veying letters or any other mailable matter, with | 
the before specified exceptions, and except such 
letters as may relate to some part of tlie cargo or 
articles conveyed, under the penalty of $100 for 
eath offence, to be paid by the owners; and $50 
to be paid by the driver, captain, conductor, &e- 
il. Owners of conveyances are subjected to the 
same penalties, for transporting’ persons-acting as 
private expresses, as the persons themselves: but 
nothing in the act is to be construed as prohi- 
biting the conveyance of letters or packages by 
private hands, when no compensation is tendered, 
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| three pounds. i. 
{power to contract with steamboat owners, 
| extra occasions, without the previous advertise- 


| Mail contracts are to be given to the lowest 


| Empire. It is written by a learned Catholic priest, Father 


L: 


«hort time, This surgeon made me at up in my bed, ph 
ing near me a large basin filled with water, in which he p 
a piece of ice, to reduce it to a freezing point,—then sf 


or by a special messenger employed for a single 
occasion. 12. All persons who shall after the 

e of the act transmit by any prohibited 
private express, mailable matter, or place at any 
designated spot, or deliver such matter for trans- 
portation, forfeit for each offence $50, 13. Let- 
ters may be cof¥eyed by steamboats, as provided 
by the act of 1825, provided they are delivered on 
arrival, to the authorized agent of the Post Office 
Department, who shall charge upon them ordi- 
nary postage}; and No postmaster shall receive, t} @ short time my sight became clear, and my mini resume 
be conveyed y mail, any package weighing Over | it. powers. He next bound my head with a band, draw 
The Post Master General has tight by two men, who held the ends, while he struck uy 


for | intermediate part vigorously with a piece of wood, which 


ping me to the waist, he made me stretch my neck over th 
basin, and, with a eup, he continued for a good while o 
pour the water on my neck. The pain caused by thig 
eration upon those nerves which arise from the pia 
was so great and insufferable, that it seemed to me onequal 
led. He told me that this would stanch the blogd and re 


store me to my senses, which was actually the case,—for i 


| jarred my head violently, and gave me dreadful pajn. if] 
remember rightly, this he said was to set the brain, whic 

he supposed had been displaced. It is true. however, the 
after this second operation my head felt more free. 


ments required by law, provided the price to be 
paid does not exceed the average rate. 15. | 
Mailable matter is defined ; and it allows the con- | 
veyance of books, magazines, pamphlets or news- 
papers not directed nor intended for distribution, | 
out of the mail, to subscribe but for sae as mer-| 
chandize. 16. Forging, or uttering stamps pro- | “¢PPorted by two persons,—and while thus wathibig, he un- 
vided for in this law, is declared to be felony and | °*Pectedly threw a bow! of cold water over my breast. As 


A third operation was now performed, during which 
made me, still stripped to the waist, go out in the open air, 


i to subject the offender to imprisonment for not | this caused me to draw my breath with great vehemence, 


less than six months nor more than five years, and | 294 4s my chest had been injured by the fall it may be easily 


| to fine not over $5000. 17. Newspapers are de- | imagined what were my sufferings under this infliction. —~ 


fined, and a free exchange is allowed as hereto-| The surgeon informed me that if any had been dislocated 
fore. 48. All penalties and forfeitures incurred } this sudden and hard breathing would restore it to its natura 4 


) wnder this act, go, half to the informer and prose- | position. The next proceeding was less painful and extra- 


cutor, and the other half to the Government :-and.| vagant. The operator made me sit upon the ground, then 
all causes of action may be sued before the Judi—| assisted by two men, he held a cloth upon my mouth and 
cial Courts of the States and Territories. 19. ' nose till { was nearly suffocated. ‘This,’ said the ( hinese’ 
Esculapius, ‘ by causing a violent heaving of the chest, will 
The 
wound in the head not being deep, he healed it by stuffing 
it with burnt cotton. 


tinue to move about as much as possible, supported by two 


bidder; and advertisements of letters uncalled for 
to be made in the newspapers having the largest 
circulation, the fact to be decided by evidence. 
20. The Post Master General is to divide the 
railroad routesin three classes, according to the 
size of the mails, the speed with which they are 
to be conveyed and the importance of the service; 
and for conveyance on the roads of the first class 
not more than $200 per mile per annum: on the 
second class not over $100: and on the third 
class not over $50 shall be paid. And if the ser-| 


vite cannot be obtaited for these rates, provi- 
sion may be made for separating the letter from 
the general mail and for the proper conveyance 
of each portion. 21. All causes of action under 
this act may be sued before any Circuit ow Dit-| 
trict Court of the U. S. or of the District of) 
Columbia, or the U. S. Tertitories. 22. The sum | 
of $750,000 is appropriated to supply any pos-| 
sible deficiency in the revenue of the Department | 
under the operation of the law. 23. Any further | 
deficiency is to be paid out of moneys in the | 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 24. The} 
franking privilege of the widows of Madison 
and Harrison. 

EP EE PER A Se Oe tem 

CHINESE SURGERY. 

A work bas recently bsh re-published inflondon, giving 

an acount of a long residence in China, with a description 
of the manners, prejudices and institutions in the Celestial 


force back any rib that may have been bent inwards.’ 
He then ordered that I should con- 


persons,—that I should not sit long, nor be allowed to sleep 
befere ten o'clock at night, at which time and not before, [ 
shou eat a little hifan, thut is, thin rice soup. Thirconm 
tinued walking ca $4 me to faint several times,—bat this 
had been foreseen by the surgeon, who had warned me not 
to be alarmed. He assured me that these ramblé@s iii the’ 
open air, while fusting, would prevent the blood from settling” 
on the chest where it might corrupt. His remedies were 
barbarous and excruciating—but | am bound in truth to con- 
fess that in seven davs I was so completely restored as ‘to'be’ 
able to resume my journey.—Boston paper. 
TE COAL UL A RRM en 


A WORD OF COMFORT.- 
Isaiah xl, 1. 
Comfort tae thou child of sorrow, 
All is order’d well for thee— 
Look not to the anxict'’ morrow— 
“ As thy days, thy strength shall be.” 


Child of grief does this world move thee 
Transient scene of tranzient pain ! 
Think—oh think ! of worlds above thee, 
Countless worlds—a giorious train— 
There are manstons now preparing 
For the chosen sons of God— 
Here a pilgrim, and wav faring, 
There shall be thy long abode. 
There shalt thou abide forever, 
With thy best and greatest Prien, 
Nooght from him thy soul shall! sever, 
In a world that knows no end. 


Ripa, and was first published in Naples, being thought wor- 
thy of a careful translation—many portions are intensely 
interesting and full of instruction. We quote the Father's 
curious account of the mode of treatment to which he was 
subjected by a Chinese surgeon, for a severe wound he re- 
ceived in his bead by a-fall'fron#his horse. 

“ When recovered my senses, I found myself in a house, 
but every thing appeared gloomy and indistinct, and I felt 
as if I had fallen fiom my horse two months before,—the 
Emperst sent meta Tartar surgeon,for he and his court 
were fully persuaded that for falls, these surgeons were bet- 
ter than Europeans. And, to confess the- truth, although 
the mode of treatment was of a barbarous description, and 
some of the remedies appeared: useless, I was cured in a very 


There amidst assembled nations, 
Eye to eye and face to face, 

Thou shalt see thy tribulations, 
Sent as messengers of grace. 


Comfort take, then, child of sorrow, 
All is order’d well Sr thee— 
Look not to the anxious morrow— 


“ As thy days, thy stre:.gth shall he.” Axo. 
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tearanG Pracn Trers.—Allen W. Dodge, | 
says, in the Massachusetts Plouzhinan, that he | 
prefers the following mode of planting peach | 


stones : 


| 
The Newark Advertiser says that “Thos. Hale’s exten. | 


sive dying and print works at Rahway have been con- | 


a 
sumed by fire with all the contents. The fire was not dis- | 


covered until it had made such progress that not even the 


books could be saved, and even a wagon standing in the | 
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A bill was before the House of Commons, making provi- 
sion for Garden allotments to the poor from common lands. 
Sir James Graham intimated that the Government was ret 
unfavorable to the principle of the bill. 


The Paris Presse says that the Minister of the Marine ie 


* [ deposite the stones, after being taken from | street was consumed. ‘The loss must be very heavy, but | preparing to bring in a bill fora new organizatien of the 


the peach, in sand or dirt, put them in the | 
vround, slizhtly covered, in the fall. As for the 
‘cotton bar, 1 have never tried it, or any covering | 
but the ground itself. Take up the stones early 
in the spring, crack them, and plaut immediately | 
tle meats or pits. In a week or ten days, they | 
will be up without fail, just as certain as so many | 
peas, or kernels of corn.” 





we have not learned the particulars. We hear that the 


insurance amounts to 15,000, 
! 


fransatlantic steam packets. 


A storm has broken outin the National Assembly of 


An Fast Ludia Company bas been ertablished at-Trieste, | Sweden, which may have serious consequences. In thie 
Austria. ; Assembly, four states or clisses of the people are represen- 
A correspondene of the N. ¥. Commercial suggests that ted—the peasants, burgesses, clergy and nobles— the first 
fires, of whose vrigin there is no clue, are often kindled by | three of these have passed a law dividing the property of a 


mice nibbling at lucifer matclies, improperly kept m desks | deceased person equally among his children, but the nobles 


and among papers. ‘Therefore, keep your matches in a tin | 


a ET ET TI TOE ETE IE EL EE TELE TS, box, as made for the purpose by the tinners. 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


The sabject of Capital Punishment is now in earnest ag- 
Lintion in the city of New York. 
sn andience foran hour at a meeting lately beld, adverse 


to the death punishment. 


[tis stated that arrangements thave been made for the 
immediate extension of the line of Morse’s Magnetic Tele- 
yraph from Baltimore to New York, by a private company 
A telegraph line of ei: ht wires. it is said, can be erected 
It is added that 


\inos Kendall and Francis O. J. Smith are the agents fo, 


between the two cities for SLUG,000, 


the completion of the work. Kendall for three fourths of 
the right: which was patented by the inventor, and Sinith 


for the remaining interest, 


A Washington letter save, “The President has done one | 


{ y ac ince his induction to the Presidentiay | S 5 s 
praincworthy act since residentiay : ; s : ; — , 
| long as thickness is retained, and each strip remains a per- | and since sold—several are here, and seem by their antics, 


chair. Mehas annulled that) portion of ‘Tyler's famous 
Choctaw Contract, relating 10 the serip issued to the In- 
dians, out of which those interested hoped to make thei! 


” 
Immense gains. 


The Wiseonsin Republican says, “A mine of copper has 
been discovered near Fort’ Wilkins, Copper Harbor, Lake 
Superior, Which is supposed to be richer than any other in 
the United States. Atithe,“surface, it is about twenty 
weches wide, spreading out as it deepens, and it is supposed 
to be at least three miles in length. Specimens of the ore 
Pave been raised, which warrants the belief that the mine 
acrages 75 per cent. pure copper. Par icles of silver and 
geld have been found intermixed with the copper, and it is 
calculated that the mine will easily yield $6,000,0 0 an- 
aeally. Our information i from such a source, that we 
cannot doubt its correctness. 


The new tariffof Canada increases the duties on the 
articles that come in comperition with these imported into 
the province from England, from two to three hundred per 
cent. “Pbis measure has been brought about by the Min- 


wity to keep out American manufactures. 


A fire occurred on the morning of the [8th ult.. at: Crab 


OQichud, Lincoln county, Ky., which laid nearly one half 


efthe village in ruins. ‘The fire broke out ina frame 


butting oceupied by Newland & Me Allister, and before 
the flames could be subdued, some 235 or $50,000 worth of 
peaperty was destroyed. ‘The loss falls heavily on a large 
portion of the suflerers, 


[tis stated that the woods in the neighborhocd of Cle- 
menton, the South-Eastern section of Camden county, on 
the 20th ult. were on fire, an] appeared to have spread for 


wnd were still burning. 


r Cs 


It is supposed (saves our 


aC rmant) to have been ignited by the sparks emitted from 
acoal pit. 


According to thy census of 1844 there were 10,162 deaf 


mates in the Prossian monarchy, of these 2939 ware be- 


tween the aves of 5 and 5, and only about 400 were under 
pastructiou. 


Horace Greely addressed | 


which one can open a watch, use (a knife, scratch the head, 
and pick upa pin fromt-e floor, without any assistance 
from 


the other hand. ‘Phis is said to be applicable in 


cases When anyfportion of the arm remains. 


At a recent meeting of the Brooklyn Institute. one of its 
members presented to the Natural Hi-tory Department, a 


oppose it. With the royalfsanction, however, the bill may 


| become a law, notwithstanding its rejection by the nobles, 
| and these have theretore petitioned the King not to sign the 


A wooden hand and arm has beea invented in Paris, by | bill. ‘The vote in favor of the petition was 173 to 72. 


The following paragraphs from Bombay papers are given 


i | in the Hong Kong Register, 
"| 


A fearful accident occurred at Indore on the 14th inst, 
| Several thousands of Brahmins had been asseu:bled at the 
| Palace to receive gifts at the festival of Guay utle— they 
were simultaneously descending a stairease in crowds, wheu 


; specimen of the Daguilla, or Lace Wood of the Island of 


the structure gave way, and in the rush and crash which 
ensued one hundred and ninety-four lives were lost. 

On the 2d ult., T'ankewall, a small town on the river 
Gambia, was stormed by a column of about 200 baboons. 


Cuba. This ts described as a singularly wonderful vegita- | 

ble production. ‘The portion of a limb exhibited was hard, 
and about two inches in diameter. The inner bark, or that ; . bie 
part producing the growth of the preceding year can be | who assailed the natives with great ferocity, biting and 


pealed off in strips of the width of the’ cireumference of the pelting with sticks and stones in their daring attempt to 


The construction of these strips resembles fine laces | “°"Y off what provisions they could find in the villaze 
The inhabitants made a stout counter assault with cutlass 
and musket, more deadly weapons than the monkeys could 


| limb. 
\the meshes uniform and of a diamond shape, with every 


The strip, at first the thickness of 
| i i - . 
the entire inner bark, can be split ad infinitum, or at least so | command, in a running contest, nearly 100 were captured, 





| . 
thread perfect and even. 


fect piece of lace,strong and flexible,almost as ordinary lace. | '° have already forgot the old cause of their captivity. 


A terrible hurricane had occurred at the province of South 
armines on the night of the llth December, by which 


| several vessels were lost and the town of Nueva Cacerer 
Richmond, above the city to be loaded with three hundrec | suffered to 0 great extent. 
| tons of anthracite coal, —this coal will be carried to Boston, | 


We are informed that Mesers, E. Safford & Co, Coal | ¢ 
dealers, have caused the barque Rio Grande, now laying at | 


Great nambers of houses wee 


destroyed, including that of the Governor, who eseayed wiih 
This, we think | difficulty just az the rooffell in. The destruction was great 
is the first exportation of coal to the ‘Celestials, and should | in the province of Bataugus, ‘Tayabas, &c., and extensive in 
a'l the other provinces, the loss being described as incalcu- 

lable in houses, grain, &c. In Tayabas no less than eight 
hundred horses were demolished, rice crops ruined, trees 
‘destroyed and_ rivers leaving their channels, causing im- 


and thence be re-shipped direct to China. 


' 


it prove profitable, a pew branch of commerce will be 





opened, from which Pennsylvania will derive great advan- 


| tages. — United Statés Gazette. 


| It is believed that the general of the Jesuits at Rome has 
resolved to suppress the Jesuits’ college in Switzerland, in | nse damage. 

| order to prevent the civil war which is menaced by the con- | The forts in the fields for defending the crops from the 

| blacks have been demolished, and nothing could resist the 

violence of the hurricane, which, according to the accounts 


from that province, is the greatest that has occurred since 
There has this week been the largest sale of Assam tea | the memorable one of 1811. 
ever otfered, 


tinuance of the Jesuits in that country. 





It comprised 1223 chests, imported by the en rer ee ae NERC 


Assam Company from their own estates, and 64 chests on Preservixe VinEGAR For Domestic Punroses. 


'—Cork it up in glass bottles, set them on the fire 
ee saialhceaatinaia ate -| with cold water, and as ee hay = eget os 
viduals have associated themselves bere under e name oF proye . \ cnockinge tocet yer; When the 
he Asam Company, t9 ace this dexgintion of teat Water: nearly boil, take off tye pan, and. let the 
| brought before the public in its genuine state. The large bottles .remain in the ley a quarter of an hour. 
amount of British capital staked in the experiment renders | Vinegar thus prepared never loses its virtue, 
| it a matter of considerable interest, and it is satisfactory to | though kept many years, or occasionally left un- 
| tearn thatthe quality is decidedly improving, and that the covered, aud is peculiarly suitable for pickles. 

j fine class black description excited much competition, reali- - - J 

In one of his epistles to Arthur Young, Wash- 
s ington uses the following beautiful language :— 
| Ata meeting of the shareholders of the Edinburgh and ; ,, The more I am acquainted with agricultural af 
Glussgow Railway, Sir Andrew Agnew brought forward a) i+. the better 1 am pleased with them ; inso- 
= against Sunday trains, which was lost by two! ch that I can no where find so great satisfac- 


| From the London Sun of March 6, 
| 


privete account. ‘The Assam Company have received most 


| favorable accounts from their plantatious, and some indi- 





zing very full prices, say 2s to 38 10d per Ib. 





thousand four hundred and sixty-five votes, against one | tion as in their innocent and useful pursuits. Ia 
hundred and fifty-nine, representiug respectively five thou- indulging these feelings I am led to reflect how 
sand seven hundred and twenty-five, and two hundred and | yeh more delightful to an undebauched mind, is 


forty-nine shares. {the task of making improvements oa the earth, thas 


bali teal th ail ale ia ail tall the vain glory which can be acquired from ra- 
Ss ne f > w { ra " ~ " ‘ ‘ 
NE See ae eT oe eee | vaging it by the most uninterrupted career of cou- 


bring forward @ measure to remove the civil disabilities of | : eee ” 
quest.—Maine Cultivator. 


the Jews, 
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